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CORNER OF BOUDOIR by WARINGS. 


WARINGS ARE SPECIALISTS IN DECORATION AND FURNITURE, AND THEIR 
STUDIO IS ALWAYS AT THE SERVICE OF CUSTOMERS DESIRING SPECIAL DESIGNS. 


Estimates and Designs Free. 


WARING & GILLOW, Lrtp., 164-180, Oxrorp St., LONDON, W. 


Decorators and Furnishers to H.M. The King. 
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Fine Reproductions of 
Ola En olish Furniture 





73-85 Oxford Street 


LONDON 


158 Madison Avenue 


New YORK 

















GARDEN VASES 
& ORNAMENTS 


Royal Doulton Terra 
Cotta (Buff Colour) 


PLA ADA aN 


4 
an cee 


These add 


to every garden and 


charm 
are very inexpensive 


A great number of ex- 
amples of this famous 
pottery in different 
styles are to be 
seen in our show- 
rooms, and to those 
interested a visit 
will be well repaid 





FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
LIST OF VASES AND 
PEDESTALS ON REQUEST 


VASE - 12/- PEDESTAL 14/- 
Height 16in., base 8in., dia. 18in. 


Addre:s to: 
CHINA & GLASS DEPT. 
FOHN BARKER & COMPY 
KENSINGTON, W 








VASE- - - - - - - 12/6 
Height 17}in., base 10in., dia.19in. 





























VASE - - 23/-| PEDESTAL 23/- 

Height- - 19in. Height- - 30in. VASE +--+ - + 29% 
Diameter - 254in. Base - -16$in. io : - : 
Bue - - Minjtep - -iis. Qe ee 


Without!the Handle, 11/- 





VASE --- - - 11/6 
Height 20}in., base 14}in., 
dia. 17}in. 





VASE - - - - - - - 32/6. 
Height 2lin., base 14}in., dia. 24in. 


BARKERS 


John Barker & Compy Ltd. 
Kensington 
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CHINESE INFLUENCE ON ENGLISH DECORATION 


ANY of the most important motives of decoration 

owe their source to Oriental origin. Saxon and 

Norman art originated from Byzantium, and Gothic 

art from the Eastern Caliphs, drifting through 

Cyprus to Venice, which, from the twelfth to the 

fifteenth centuries, was the recognised emporium of novelties 
w the whole of Europe. The art of China, although of far 
ereater antiquity, did not appeal to Europe until Gothic taste 
s extinct. In 1272 we know that Marco Polo set out from 
Venice in company with his two cousins and two Dominican 
iriars, travelled to the Court of Kublai Khan in Chinese 
fartary, and eventually reached China, they being the first 
Europeans who visited this country. After many adventures 
y returned to Venice in 1295. What they brought back with 

n is lost in obscurity, but it is certain that by the fourteenth 
tury various decorative objects of distinctly Chinese form 


Copyright. FIG. 1—THE CHINESE 


BEDROOM AT BADMINTON. 


emanated from Venice, such as silver standing cups resembling the 
porcelain cups with trumpet stems of the Ming Dynasty and the 
very early Italian bronze mortars so suggestive of Chinese origin ; 
nor do we find elsewhere in Europe at this period any noticeable 
output based upon similar methods. One can but conclude that 
later in the fifteenth century isolated specimens of so-called 
India ware were brought by travellers to Europe, and these 
no doubt, exercised a small temporary influence over existing 
design. It is proved beyond dispute that porcelain was intro 
duced into England during the sixteenth century and eagerly 
sought after, for many specimens are in existence set in Tudor 
silver mountings in the manner of the stoneware jugs of the 
period. Importations of curios into Europe would also have been 
introduced through the Portuguese (to whom Macao was granted 
by the Chinese in 1536), and the Jesuit missionaries from Rome 
who were sent to China in 1575. 
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Although apparently specimens of lacquer, carved ivory 
and porcelain were regularly imported all through the early 
part of the seventeenth century, it is not u.atil the introduction 
of tea in 1660 that public interest in the manners and customs 
of the Chinese and their surroundings was really aroused in 
England. Pepys records his first cup of tea in his Diary of 
September 25th, 1660, at which time a duty of eightpence 
was charged upon every gallon made for sale, in addition to the 
original price asked by the Dutch merchants of sixty shillings 
a pound, for the East India Company did not import tea till 
1669. The shares of this company rising from one hundred 
pounds to five hundred pounds by the year 1683 is a proof of 
the increase of taste in “ India ware,” as lacquer cabinets, 
silks, porcelain and carvings were then termed. Charles II. 
and his followers must have become familiar with this Oriental 
taste while at the Dutch Court, and on coming to England 
and finding the fashion started, no doubt greatly encouraged it. 








Copyright FIG. 2.—THE DINING-ROOM AT MOOR 


Much has been written on the subject of English lacquer, all 
more or less based on the book published by Stalker and Parker 
in 1688; but amid much conjecture it is now presumably 
established that the English imitations of Oriental lacquer 
commenced about 1670, and that early specimens generally 
took the form of cabinets, opening with two doors, and 
decorated, somewhat coarsely, in colour with large aquatic 
birds and flowering plants in high relief. In the succeeding 
period, reaching from the end of Charles II.’s reign until that 
of George I., the detail continued to be raised, but smaller 
in scale, and later in the century the ornamentation became 
flat. 

A reference to the fine red lacquer cabinet (the property 
of the Hon. S. Greville) given in Country Lire, March 2nd, 
1912, will show that this style had reached perfection at about 
the time of the accession of William and Mary. The collections 
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of furniture and porcelain formed by this King and Queen in 
Holland, and brought by them over hete, strongly influenced 
the public and encouraged the fashion that in the following reign 
almost amounted to a mania. Allusions to this china mania 
can be found in letters to the Spectator in 1712, and petitions 
to the State to grant patents and monopolies in new inventions 
“in the art of lacquering after the manner of Japan” prove 
that the industry was important. 

Chinese taste continued with more or less enthusiasm 
until the middle of the eighteenth century, when a strong revival 
took place under Chippendale and Sir William Chambers, who 
both, from 1750 to 1760, introduced Oriental motives in the 
construction of English furniture and decoration ; up to that 
time this style of decoration had chiefly been confined to mer 
surface ornament. It then became fashionable to introduc: 
pagoda roofs, and often small Chinese figures on to the beds 
mirrors and cabinets, and treat tables, chairs, etc., with th 
open lattice-work found on Chines 
structure. The walls of the room: 
set apart for this furniture wer 
usually covered with papers o 
silk painted in China for the Europea 
market, on which were often hung gil 
mirrors of the fantastic taste tha 
was a combination of Chippendak 
Louis XV. and some of the mos 
delicate motives of Kang Hi dec: 
ration. Occasionally the brilliance « 
these mirrors was further empha 
sised by paintings of bright-coloure: 
blossum, figures and birds, a 
executed on the reverse side of th 
glass before it was silvered. Thes 
wall-papers were no novelty, for Chin 
had exported them late in the seven 
teenth century. They were all muc! 
the same in character, but on earl 
specimens the birds and flowers wi 
be foundfalways on a larger scak 
The illustration (Fig. 1) shows 
portion of the famous Chinese bed 
room at Badminton ; the wall-pape: 
is painted with tall bamboo -plants 
which reach the entire height of the 
room, the delicate foliage being inter 
spersed with flowering climbers and 
brilliant birds. On this are hung gilt 
mirrors, carved in Chippendale’s most 
delicate manner, topped with figures 
of Chinamen, and introducing just 
sufficient Chinese ornament to 
harmonise with the paper. The bed 
forming the centre of interest is 
constructed with a pagoda roof, sur 
mounted by an openwork vase, 
designed like an Oriental bronze 
crested with ragged sprays of seaweed 
form; the four spines of the root 
curl upwards, with winged dragons 
perched on the lower extremities. The 
back is composed of three panels o! 
the lattice-work introduced by Chip 
pendale and Sir William Chambers 
behind which was originally strained 
the Oriental silk that all the hang 
ings must have been composed of. 
The whole of the woodwork is lac- 
quered in black and gold. The 


PARK. “Cc.” chairs, evidently made for the 


room, repeat in their backs and 
arms the lattice-work of the bed, and are also lacquered 
in black and gold, with the thickness of the frets painted 
red. The original coverings have disappeared, but wer 
doubtless of Chinese silk painted with flowers and birds, a 
method much adopted at this time, but which, unfortunately, 
was very perishable and quite useless for the wear and tear 
of constant use. 

The remainder of the furniture in this room is of fine 
lacquer, but of earlier date. Another bamboo wall-paper, 
rather later, but much resembling that at Badminton, is seen 
in Fig. 2, which represents the dining-room at Moor Park, the 
seat of Lord Ebury. This room was decorated by Cipriani 
for Sir Laurence Dundas, but the paper was not added until 
about eighty years ago. It is interesting to notice that the 
motives of these wall-papers were constantly repeated regardless 
of contemporary styles of decoration. At Nostell Priory, 
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BARKERS SALE OF 


Garden 































THE 


b itu COOK’S WORK 
urnl re BEGINS AND 
TENTS, AWNINGS ENDS WITH 
AND CHAIRS A TOUCH 
OF THE 
ALL ORDERS SWITCH. 


ARE SENT 
CARRIAGE PAID 





Write to Barkers 
Garden Section 





Is a delight to use. It 
is so simple in action and 
so easily understood that 
anyone can work it. As 
it is free from all manner 
of dirt, it ensures the 
purity of the food and 
the health of the family. 
The heating elements 
being entirely enclosed 
obviates that fatiguing 

R 4 heat which detracts { 
ee eat which detracts trom 
an Sg e @e the pleasures of cooking, 
Choice and _ varied 
dishes can be had at low cost and with the least effort ; no fire 
to maintain or smoke to contend with, no cleaning -up or after 

trouble ; a touch of the switch finishes the cook's work. 

Only electric connection required. <TD 


Sold by al' Ironmongers, Plumbers & yet e Merchants £ x 
ric Rap 


— | Company Xe) 


CARRON, STIRL INGSHIRE, and at Phoenix Foundry, Sheffield. 


tor Catalogue: 


It will be found to con- 





tain many suggestions 


ENGLISH CANE CHAIR for garden treatment 
WONDERFUL VALUE : : 
prices whic hare 


Usually Sold 3; / , at I ; 
SALE. PRICE "s a , 9g 1 1 the Lowest in London | 
; / f C<ERS ARE FAMOUS 
TEAK SEATS : TOR TEAK FURNITURE 





























Barkers well-known Solid Teak Wood Garden 
Seat. The Kensincron, 3 ft. 9 in. long, 40/9 
(P design) 4ft.6in. , 44/6 











Barkers well.known Solid Teak Wood Garden 
Seat. The KENSINGTON, 3ft. gin. long 38/6 
(& design) 4ft. 6in. ,, 40/9 


TL 
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~~ 
Ay 7 Rew, 


awk 4 oe rl teree 





bees Sica 
Barkers Celebrated West African 
BENT ARM, complete as 


illustration. Best Red or Green 


Striped Canvas - - - 9/11 WHITE MADEIRA TUB N 7 
Green Willesden Canvas, 11/9 CHAIR, best value - - 6/11 4 
4 4 r 


Barkers Kensington 59 Berners Street, London, W. 


JOHN BARKER & COMPY LTD. 
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Cabinet Makers & Upholsterers to H.M. The King 





Established 1829. 





E furnish throughout, and customers, in 
placing their Furnishing Orders’ with 


us, may rely on our long experience 


and ability to carry out such schemes. 


The interiors of many Country Houses in Scotland 
bear evidence of our skill and correct taste. 
We cordially invite an inspection of our Showrooms 
and Galleries. 


SCHEMES & ESTIMATES FRBE OF CHARGE. 
Illustrated Furniture Catalogues on application 


Wylie & Lochhead... 


45, BUCHANAN STREET, GLASGOW 








REMEMBER! 


The dark winter days and evenings will be 
coming round again, and if you decided to 
abolish the old regimeoy candle and lampand 
toinstalthe bright ELECTRIC LIGHT through- 
out vour house, why not immediately consult 











ELECTRICAL 
SPECIALISTS 





NORWICH, IPSWICH and LONDON. 


SPECIALITE: 


Installations for 


COUNTRY HOUSE FIRE 
LIGHTING. PREVENTION. 


PETROL AIR GAS. 


‘OFFICES: 


Registered Office: 5, Prince of Wales Road, Norwich. 














I \ANN. EGERTON Co 











5, Bank Plain, NORWICH; 39, Princes St., IPSWICH; 82, Victoria St., LONDON 














BRITISH ANTARCTIC Winter Quarters, 


EXPEDITION, October 20th, 
TERRA NOVA, R.Y.S. 1911 


“ Dear Sir— 


It was originally intended 
that the goods which you supplied 
to this Expedition should be used 
entirely on the ship; but owing to 
their excellent quality a consider- 
able quantity was landed for use 
at our Winter Station. I have much 
pleasure in informing you that this 
supply has remained in good con- 
dition and is highly appreciated. 

Yours faithfully, 


R. SCOTT.” 


Cc. SHIPPAM 


CHICHESTER Above letter received May 28/12 








R. SHENKER, 


70 Red Lion Street, Holborn, 
LONDON. 


GENUINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


RARE AND EARLY OAK MY SPECIALITY. 

A LARGE SELECTION ALWAYS AT HAND. 

MY PRICES ARE THE LOWEST. 
PHOTOS ON APPLICATION. 





FINE EARLY XVIth CENTURY 
OAK CHEST IN ORIGINAL 
CONDITION. 


TELEPHONE: HOLBORN 22323. 
































Copyr 


favo 
mark 
villas 

\arv 
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built by Robert Adam about 1765, the Chinese papers have a subdued colours, populate the scene. Great numbers of these 
pea green ground profusely covered with large rose and white papers must have been imported during the last half of the 
peonies, and seem more suitable as backgrounds for Early eighteenth century, and even now rolls are at times discovered 
Georgian furniture than for the interesting green and silver that have never been used; they were all hand-painted 


lacquer designed by Adam that is still in these rooms. Another on ordinary paper, but when joined together formed a 


more or less continuous 
picture on the walls. At 
Houghton Hall in Norfolk 
there is a paper of the 
bamboo type painted in 
black on a blue ground, the 
coloured birds and butter 
flies being cut out from 
another paper and _ artisti- 
cally introduced afterwards 
This process constituted 
a very fashionable amuse- 


ment during the latter 
half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and many semi 


Oriental screens were manu- 
factured in this manner, 
It is clear that these 
Chinese paintings on papet 
offered new suggestions in 
the manufacture of the 
wall-paper industry in 
England, and that, to some 
extent, they were repro 
duced here, even in the 
reign of William III. In 
1691 William Bayly obtained 
a patent from the Crown 
for printing wall- papers 
of every description with 
‘engines made of brass,”’ 
and by the middle of the 
eigliteenth century English 
wall - papers had become 
soelaborate and fashionable 
that in some _ instances 
they fetched as much as 
thirteen shillings a_ yard. 
The reproduction of a 
good Chinese wall - papet 
in these days is attended 
with the difficulty ol 
expense, for a great number 
of blocks must be = em- 
ployed to ensure sufficient 
variety in the run and 
colours; added to this, the 
curious emphasis of Chinese 
drawing, with the wide 
and continuous spread of 
the design, present obstacles 
that are incompatible with 
ordinary commercial prices. 
The freehand drawing of 
the Chinese artist infused 
an element of variety. 
even in the repeat of the 
design, that mechanical 
printing cannot give, and 
the design was generally 
further heightened. by the 
addition of applied birds, 
butterflies and flowers to 
conceal the joins. It is 
possible that these 
Oriental wall-papers may 
have been suggested by 
the screens which began 
to be imported into Europe 
after 1675. 

Oriental screens of lac- 
quer or painted silk. became 
fashionable in France about 
1665, and mentioned 
in the Royal Inventories 
Copyright. FIG. 3.—SETTEE BY CHIPPENDALE AND A CHINESE MIRROR. “CL” of 1673. That they were 


highly esteemed in France 


















favourite design of these papers, made in China for the European is shown by a notice in the “ Paris Mercury”’ for July, 1686, 
market about 1770, was one representing scenes in a Chinese telling how the King of Siam sent in an Embassy to Louis XIV. 
village where tea was grown. Here every process of the tea a set of Japanese screens of twelve leaves each, all decorated 
iarvest is represented, and innumerable little figures, all in with birds and flowers, and one smatler of silk, painted with 
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Chinese pictures. The introduction of such novelties into England 
would have been about this date, and from that time 
Chinese and Japanese screens formed a recognised part in 
the furnishing of large houses. The Dutch rapidly took 
advantage of the innovation and started an important 
manuiacture of these objects painted with Chinese subjects 
on a gilt leather ground; they were much in request 
here, and formed the first models for our English leather 
painted screens. Fig. 4 is a Korean cut lacquer screen of 
about 1720 

Sometimes the geometrical lattice-work forming the backs 
and sides of chairs and settees in the Chinese taste was 
most elaborate and ingenious, and was then made in mahogany 
and not lacquered. Chippendale, in the “ Director,” gives 
examples of the pieces he considered most suitable to the 
latter process; but when he dealt with such intricate 
design as the settee in Fig. 3 (the property of the Hon. 


Copyright 
FIG. 4.—KOREAN CUT LACQUER SCREEN AT 
Sidney Greville), the beauty of the wood and the carving 
of the shoes, pagoda, crestings and tassels introduced on 
the splats is considered sufficient decoration to convey 
an Oriental sentiment. The strong framing of the back 
is | characteristic of this master, who rarely departed from 
true constructional principles. Above the settee hangs a 
mirror in eight compartments and headed by a pagoda 
cresting; the looking-glass is painted with birds, flowers 
and figures in brilliant colours. These paintings were often 
executed in China upon pieces of glass sent out for the 
purpose, and afterwards silvered and mounted in Europe. 
The process soon found much favour in Holland and was 
carried out both there and in this country, but with results 
that were never quite so concise or truly decorative as 
on the Chinese examples. Percy MAcqQuor. 
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COLOUR SCHEMES 
! - IN THE HOUSE. 


EXT to the architectural qualities of a house the most 
important factor to be considered is the colour schem« 
to be used in its decoration. It may as well be stated 
at once that the most perfect colour scheme is robbed 
of a great deal of its quality, and sometimes completel; 

ruined, if the architectural proportions and details of the room o: 
place in question are not good. In houses built before the nine 
teenth century there is almost always a safe field for work, in which 
can be introduced on the plaster, and in some cases on panelled 
walls, some scheme of colour which will give a pleasing atmospher: 
to the interior. In houses built during the last century man) 
difficulties are met, but with expert assistance the details of th 
room may often be modified into workabl 
conditions, and a groundwork be thus obtaine: 
suitable for a well-considered introduction o 
colour. Unfortunately, some buildings of th 
last thirty or forty years are almost pas! 
retrieving, always excepting the work < 
those few good architects we have had an 
have, whose work, like that of the earli 
masters, presents to the decorator who ha 
sympathy in his work surfaces which a1 
not only capable of being treated with colou 
but which invite colour where colour 
wanted. 

In preparing a scheme of colour tw 
dangers have to be avoided. On the on 
hand, a want of restraint in the quantity) 
quality and disposition of colours will prov 
fatal, while, on the other hand, a meagre an 
washed-out effect will be produced by no 
using colour boldly enough. In the first dang: 
must be included mutilation with colour of th: 
architectural composition, such as “‘ picking out 
parts of moulding or “ etching 
ornaments in gold or strong colours, am 
generally treating the architectural design 
without studied regard to its raison d’étre 
as was too frequently done in mid-Victorian 
days. In eloquent contrast to this stands out 
the early examples we have of colour decoration 
in Gothic and Renaissance work. And although 
it is seldom wise perhaps to attempt to 
reproduce even these, a careful study of 
them will generally show that if the painte: 
took liberties he did so with the essential archi 
tectural qualities first in his mind, and pro- 
bably with the consent or under the direction 
of the architect himself, a happy relationship 
which is too rare at the present time. How 
the pre-Raphaelite school saved us in the last 
century from further degeneration, and set us 
on a healthier course, is common knowledge 
But, like all reforms, this teaching was carried to 
excess, and one of the worst features of Jar 
nouveau was the second danger referred to 
namely, weakness in, and want of, pure colour. 

The most important thing to remembe1 
in settling a scheme is that the colour, 
especially that on the walls, will largely create 
the atmosphere in which the furniture, pictures, 
china, etc., are to live. And these last are very 
commonly, more even than the house itself, 
individuality ; so a 


parts ot! 


COURT. 

part of the owner’s 
successful colour scheme has to be considered as their background. 
To attain this object due consideration must be given to all con- 
ditions. Among the most important are the aspect of the room, the 
amount of light it gets by day and by nightand itsuse. The curtains, 
carpets and chair covers to be used must be taken seriously into 
account ; if they already exist, the scheme must be worked up from 
them ; if they are to be new, it is generally best to settle provisionally 
a colour for the walls and work the curtains, etc., down from it. 
In dealing with a suite of rooms which communicate it is important 
to arrange the colours of each room so that they harmonise ; this 
does not necessarily mean that the colour on the walls should be 
the same, but that there be no harsh contrasts. This also, in some 
degree, applies to the treatment of corridors or staircases leading 
to rooms. 
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Our - Patent | Metallic 
GLASSHOUSES 


pay for themselves because 
they outlast TEN 
ordinary ones 














The framework is en- 

tirely of wrought iron. 

No timber to rot—no | 
sagging rafters — less | 
paint—and they will 
outlast TEN ordinary 
glasshouses 












Then owing to the design and larger 
area of glass in the Metallic Glass- 
houses, Plants thrive in them with re- 
markable success, the testimony of 
@ practical gardeners to this effect being 
most conclusive. 


ee without PUTTY. 


The 1 ation _ »ws how each pane is fixed 
bets nm 1 g material and secured 
by means ¢ of bolts This effects a ae saving 
ing allowin r h expa*sion and n 
' nd n Sing berakage by these means 
" bk 
Send Interesting F howing 
photos raph / glasshor nservalortes 
constructed on the patent System. 





W.G. Smith 8 Co. 


Horticultural Engineers 
BURY ST. EDMUND’'S 


W: 
iid KS 


PRICE ai 2 10 © Carriage Pai 
Best Materials and Workmanship. 
SEND FOR 1912 CATALOGUE OF Syst TERS 


J. T. Importers, 
Portable Wood Building Specialists. 
Established 65 years. BEDFORD, 


“orks 6 acres. Stock of Wood in Sheds 1ooco tons 

















WYATT'S COMBINED 


SPARROW & 





(Royal Letters Patent). 
Sizes used and rex —yo y by Rat and Sparrow 
Clubs. No. 2, 3éft. long, 10/6, No. 3, 4#ft. long, 16/6. 
No. 4, sft. long, 21). = of each, carriage paid, for 


} Qs. List free. 
CHAS. WYATT, Sole Manufacturer, 
5. Cardiff Chambers, Cardiff Rd.,Newport, Mon. 


ORCHIDS. 


Thousands of clean healthy Plants at very 
low Prices. New Illustrated Catalogue free. 








JAMES CYPHER, 


EXOTIC NURSERIES, CHELTENHAM. 
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UNUSUAL SALE OF EMBROIDERIES & 
ORIENTAL FURNISHING FABRICS 


BARKERS :2""—" KENSINGTON 














Antique Pst Embroidered 
Chair Backs, in various designs 
and prices: 2/11, 3/11, 4/11, 
5/11, 6/11, 8/11. Sale” prices 








ay Ri RACRA RA AicRAGRARSGRERSAA 14-04 39 po 
Antique Embroidered Chinese 
Silk Mats; oblong shape. 1/6, 
1/114,2/3 & 2/6 each. Sale prices 








BEAUTIFUL KASHMIR EMBROIDERIES 


Antique Chinese Embroidered 


worked in coloured wools on cream grounds, in a variety of Silk Mats; round shape. 
designs; size about 3 yards by 14 yards. SALE PRICE 10/- each 1/-,1/3&1/6each. Sale prices 
































Prices and samples free from 


WALTERS & Co., Morland Road, 





WOOD LATH & SCRIM BLINDS 


for Conservatories, Greenhouses, etc. 
















“FENCING, 


GATES, TREE-GUARDS, ETO. 











Makers. 
i= “BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, Ltd., Wolverhampton, 
Croydon. Nrwerrore Dearne. Showrooms: a. A 141, CANNON STREET, LONDON, B.C. a 






















































The Hall-mark of good taste 


Gosletts’ Mantle Suites are to be found in homes where refinement 
and goodi taste are shown in the selection of every piece of 
furniture and fitting. Though made from the very best materials, 
and designed and carried out by master-craftsmen, yet their 
moderate price places them well within the reach of all 


A large variety of mantle suites in styles to suit all kinds of rooms, 
and at all prices may be seen at our showrooms. If you cannot call 
we shall be pleased to forward this section of our catalogue 
post free. We supply through your own builder or decorator 


Gosletts ILtd. 


Established 1835 

































Showrooms: 127, 131, Charing Cross Rd., London,W.C.  ~ — 


Makers of Stoves, Ranges, Baths, etc. Tue “Compton,” complete, 51’- 
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“ Hall's Distemper sets the hardest of any wall 
covering, and docs not crack, blister, nor peel off. 












It is not the least remarkable 
\\ of the many advantages of Hall’s W 
| Distemper that— 


i While it lends itself to the most 


delicate interior effects, it is the most suitable 





material for the rough-and-ready application 
of the whitewash brush for exterior decoration. 
The outside quality of 


DISTEMPER 


is fully weather-resisting. 
om It may be applied on stucco-work, brick-work, 
cement-work, wood, iron, or stone. It sets hard as 
cement, and withstands rain, sun and frost. 


For interior decoration, Hall’s Distemper is the 
modern improvement on wallpaper, giving a fireproof 


durable wall surface of great beauty, which will not 
: fade nor change colour with age, and may be 
ee “spring-cleaned” by lightly sponging with warm water. 





INo decorative material is made in the same wide 
range of colours as Hall’s Distemper,—70 beautiful art 
shades to select from. 













Specify “‘Hall’s Distemper stippled”’ for interior decoration. 









Free by Post, the most beautiful and ic booklet on House Decoratio 
ever published is now ready It is replete with 15 fu'l-page illustrat 
in colours—each an example of ho » decorate your home wit 

taste and refinement —and with suzgestions for getting the best 





in your roow s with your furriture and pictures Send fora copy and 
specimens of the 70 beautiful colours in which Hall's Distempe 











SISSONS BROTHERS & CO., Ltd., HULL. 


London Office : 199", Borough High $ treet, S.E. 
Liverpool Office: Glasgow Office : Reading Office: 
65, Mount Pleasant. 113, Bath Street. 6, Gun Street. 
















HEATING and [If a cvs esse & 
VENTILATING 


- our Engineering Department plan POLISH ED FLOORS 


Heating and Ventilating of any 
buildings in which you are interested. 


ADVICE FREE for INSTALLATIONS in R N 
Residences, Churches, Schools, Hotels, 5 e 


Offices, Public Rooms, Factories, etc. 


a a TO HM. THE KING 
eo) 





We install only the most DEPENDAB E are prepared to Estimate for the Polishing 
and ECONOMICAL Heating Apparatus : and the Maintenance of all kinds of Floors in 


the first cost is negligible compared with 


Sceagusic Munemanensenenhobanaes PRIVATE HOUSES 
ideas mark our work every time. 


SOUND DOMESTIC ENGINEERING. A N D I N S T I 7. U T I O N S 


NO EXPERIMENTAL DETAILS. WRITE FOR PAMPHLET. 
ECONOMIC WORKING GUARANTEED. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
The CRISPIN SYSTEM of Heating and 66 9 ° ° 
Ventilating is THOROUGHLY EFFECTIVE Ronuk” Sanitary Polish 


in the 7 performance of its functions. Awarded Bronze Medal of the Royal Sanitary Institute. 
Economical, above all dependable, and Only Award ever granted to a Polish. 


most satisfactory to control at all times. 
RONUK, Ltd., 


ADDRESS YOUR ENQUIRIES TO 
Head Office and Factory: PORTSLADE, near BRIGHTON 


J. GCRISPIN & SONS, Bristol DEPOTS—LONDON : 16, South Molton Street, W 


MANCHESTER : 285, Deansgate. 
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As the papering 
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, painting or distempering of walls generally 


applies to the large area of plain plaster surface below the ceiling 
or cornice and above the dado or skirting, it will be best to deal 


with this first. 


If it is decided to paint, which, in some ways, is 


the most satisfactory treatment, it is safe to say that the plaster, 


if not previously painted, will require several coats of white oil 


colour ; 
opaque. 


transparent colour or mixture of colours. 


the colour selected can then be applied as a body colour, 
It may, however, be applied as a glaze of pure 
This is done by mixing 
colour with a suitable medium, and applying a thin coat of 


this to the previously white painted wall, and beating it more or 


uund-work to 
n through the 
thus 


lour and 


es an eftect ol 
pth. If it then 
varnished, 


lich is some- 
advisable, 
eftect 


the soft, inter- 


I 1¢€5 
similar 
e:ting glaze 
lours of a piece 


old china can 


obtained. 
1e colour can, if 


sired, be so 


s 


ppled out as to 
ive merely a 
egestion of the 
lour used. 


If painting, 


mm the point of 


pense or other 


use, iS unsuit- 
yle, good results 
n be obtained 
by papers or dis- 
1 mper. Indeed, 
in ‘‘ cottage’ or 
farmhouse” 

chitecture dis- 
t mper 


s otten 


or paper 
better 
than paint, the 


latter under these 
being 
liable 
to produce a pre- 


mditions 
sometimes 


tentious effect. 
Many 
unpatterned 


plain 


now 
and 


papers are 
obtainable, 


they generally 
make the best 


background, 
although many of 
the old damask 


papers in self 


colours give 
excellent results. 
When damask 


papers are used 
e effect of using 
al silk damask 
a wall covering 
iy, to some 
extent, be 
obtained, but this 


kes us beyond the scope ol 
English chintz papers are excellent in some Cases ; 


s uniform with a stippling 


CHINESE 


brush, 


the present 


which 


INFLUENCE 


allows the 


article. 


white 





ON ENGLISH 


French and 


they are more 


ful for spare bedrooms and passages, etc., are rarely successful in 


ting-rooms, and are never good as a background for pictures. 


Distemper is also capable of most successful treatment, and very 
ri-h effects can be obtained by it, only lacking the durability, the 


erest and transparency of a glazed painted wall. 


In some cases, 


ecially with old oak-work, plain white distemper is very successful 
|. makes an excellent setting for old tapestry, as do alsosome of the 


t 


zed painted effects above referred to. An ugly effect in colour comes 
p rhaps even more easily with distemper than with paint or paper ; 


g. cat care, therefore, must be exercised in avoiding crude colours. 





When the treatment of the plain plaster surface of walls has 
been dealt with, there remains to be considered the woodwork of 
the room, which must include the dado, whether of painted wood 
A safe general rule is that this should all be painted 
white, finished “‘ flat,’’ or with an eggshell gloss. 


or plaster. 
This gives the softer 
effect, although on staircases and in corridors and secondary rooms, 
especially in towns, white enamel or a varnish finish may be mor 
practical. A pure white is generally better than an artificially 
mellowed white, as it takes a very little time for age itself to do th 
mellowing. White, again, is often the best setting for any colour 
which may have been selected for the walls. It must not be inferred 
that white only can be used ; even black has been used successfully. 
As alternative, 
th« same soft 
colour us¢ d on 
the walls or 
complementary 
one may be 
adopted ; but it 
is dangerous, 
except unde 
expert advice, to 
attempt thes« 
These remarks 
apply to a very 
large extent also 
to the 


oft rooms 


treatment 
which 


are entirely 


panelled and 
painted. Whit 
is almost alway 


Although a 


Suggestion ol 


sale. 


colour may olten 
be better than 
white, it is much 
more difficult, for 
panelled surfacc 

do not lend them- 


selves to colour 


in the same way 
as plain plaster 
walls, 


The cornice of 
a room, although 
it 1s strictly 
of the 


rather 


part 

walls, 
than the 
ceiling, is 
best 


in most 
cases kept 
white with the 
ceiling. 

Plain ceilings 
should almost 
always be dead 
white distemper. 
Distemper is 
generally better 
than paint, owing 


to 11s soit texture 


and pure whit 
ness. They hav 
been treated by 


some artists most 
successfully with 
strong coloul 5, 
contrasting with 
the colours. in 


: the room, but it 
ABINET. 


DECORATION: A 


LACOUER (¢ 
? is generally a 


hazardous departure from established rule to depart from white. 
Enriched or ornamented ceilings, on the contrary, should generally 
be painted, and, again, white is the safest. 


Every paintable part of an ordinary room has now been 
cursorily dealt with, except the floor; and this, assuming it | 
not an oak floor, in some cases can be very successfully treated 


with paint. Usually this applies to the margins only round a squar 
carpet, but sometimes the whole floor of a room may be coloured 
and rugs put on it. A painted floor should be prepared in whit 
lead paint, and then the same colour as the walls or a complementary 
one applied, preferably in the form of a glaze, as was described for 


walls. It should then be varnished once or twice with a very hard 
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drying varnish. Sometimes a deal floor may be successfully 
stained black and waxed. The carpet or rugs themselves are the 
most important things to be considered in deciding any treatment 
of the boards. Where the room is not carpeted all over, a very 
definite effect can be made in the picture by careful consideration 
of the colour of the floorboards. 

From the foregoing remarks it will be seen that to settle in 
advance definite colours without consideration of what is to go 
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in the room is a great mistake, and also that it is almost impossibk 
to give any suggestion or advice as to specific colours to be used 
in different rooms without knowing from actual observation all th: 
conditions that will govern the scheme. The colours should gener- 
ally be so unassertive that the memory of a room is not its predomi 
nant colour, but the excellent setting that was given to its possession: 
and last, but not least, to the people in the room. No person o1 
thing looks well against a crude colour. Gro. F. MUNTZER. 


THE ILLUMINATION OF ROOMS. 


HE fact that electric lighting lends itself more readily to 
wsthetic treatment than any other form has, in the 
past, tended to its misuse as an illuminant. This may 
appear paradoxical, but it is the fact that this virtue 
has been abused. While every fresh artistic possibility 

is at first overdone, the ultimate reaction is bound to establish 
it on a utility basis. So it is with the electric illumination of 
rooms, which, to be effective, involves three main principles, 
namely, the character of the illuminant, its location, and the 
distribution of the light, which is accomplished by diffusion and 
by reflection. The latter is perhaps the most important, as 
domestic illumination is generally required not so much for the 
purpose of finding one’s way about, as to aid the performance of some 
definite function, such as dressing, reading, or eating. For these 
purposes it is necessary to have the light more or less concentrated 
on the particular task, and if this is not done adequately, the 
results are unsatisfactory to the eyes. Diffusion of light is of 
importance chiefly in places where a general illumination is required, 
such as halls, staircases, passages and perhaps drawing-rooms. It 
is usually necessary to combine diffusion with reflection to some 
extent, as otherwise all those parts of the room where the light is 
not concentrated would be in semi-darkness, which is not desirable 
Location of the lighting points is also of great importance, because 
it is of no use attempting to reflect or to diffuse light efficiently if 
the source of light is not placed in the correct position for the 
purpose, or if there are not sufficient sources of light to ilfuminate 
a given space adequately. 

Now the great enemy of economical illumination is absorption, 
both of direct and reflected light. That is to say, the light may 
either be absorbed at its source by obscuring devices, or it may be 
absorbed at its goal by bad colour-schemes and not reflected. In 
the arrangement of internal home decoration, including electric 
lighting, there are two factors that enter into every scheme, namely, 
beauty and utility; and it is, unfortunately, the case that until 
quite recently utility has been sacrificed to art. It is not meant 
to suggest that the furniture or decorations should be ignored in 
selecting the fittings ; but it should be remembered that the primary 
object of electric light is to illuminate, and that there are certain 
styles of decoration which are unsuitable for fittings if good lighting 
effects are desired. In such cases it were often better to have 
recourse to concealed lamps, if the simpler kind of fittings are 
considered unsatisfactory, and this point is dealt with later. 

While it is impossible to lay down rigid rules for economical 
illumination, because every room must be considered on its merits, 
while expert advice is also necessary, it is possible to give a few 
general hints which may enable existing installations to be im- 
proved and inefficiency to be avoided in new ones. It is satisfactory 
to note that the principles of illuminating engineering are gradually 
being assimilated by makers of fittings, wiring contractors and 
others ; but if the consumer wishes to be advised competently, 
he will be wise to call in an expert. It should be accepted as an 
axiom that all light-obscuring devices, such as opaque or coloured 
glass shades, silk flounces, bead fringes, etc., must be avoided if 
economy is desired. It is possible to combine art with economy 
if the art takes the direction of simplicity. Again, rooms decorated 
in dark colours require more light than those with light colours, so 
the latter should be used in preference. As to distribution of 
light, the light given by an electric lamp over a given area depenas 
on its candle-power, on its shade or reflector, on the colour of the 
room and the height at which it is fixed. If it cannot be placed 
below the level of the eye with a concentrating shade, it must be 
well above the line of vision. Distribution is not necessarily 
obtained by glaring lights; indeed, the rays from a naked lamp, 
besides being painful to the eye, produce violent contrasts of light 
and shadow. Paradoxical though it may appear, the way toc 
obtain the best dispersion or diffusion of light is slightly to obscure 
its source, but by a device which will absorb as little light as 
possible and break up the direct rays. The simplest way of doing 
this is to employ frosted lamps. Another way is to surround the 
lamp with a cut-glass or moulded glass globe or shade; but care 
must be taken that the facets of the lenses are properly designed and 


that good glass is used, as otherwise much light will be reabsorbed 
Reflection is a simpler thing to attain, and depends largely on th: 
material used and its shape. It is often complained that electri 
lamps throw a poor light downwards, but this is due tu the ba 
reflecting devices employed, such as silk, or to their absence. Ty 
obtain good reflection, efficient reflectors of proper design must bi 
employed in order to cast the light in the downward or usefu 
plane. 

For general dispersed lighting, a bowl or hemisphere of holo 
phane glass, mounted on the ceiling with the lamp inside, gives ; 
soft and pleasing light emanating from above the line of vision 
which is suitable for halls, drawing-rooms, etc. For concentratin; 
purposes, a small shade or reflector of six inches diameter, place: 
on a ceiling ten feet high, will, with a sixteen-candle-power lamp 
throw downwards about fifty candle-power ; another design can b: 
had to throw most of the light at an angle ot, say, thuty degrees 
another to give a combined reflecting and diffusing effect. Suc! 
shades or globes can be hung on existing electroliers or brackets 
and will often enable one to consume much less current. Wher 
concentration is more important than diffusion, the reflectin; 
shades can still be surrounded by silk hangings, so long as_ thes 
are fairly translucent. For those, however, who wish to obtai) 
effective illumination by other means, there are two methods open 
The first is to employ fittings to suit the furniture and decorations 
using plenty of them, and avoiding naked lights by obscuring 
the second is to illuminate by means of concealed lamps, i.e., b) 
indirect lighting only. Both these systems tend to use mor 
current than any where the lighting is direct and reflected ; but 
they may be made effective as well as «wsthetic where expense is nu 
the first consideration. Assume that a Louis XVI. room is 
to be lighted by means of brackets or electroliers of the same styk 
It is a sine qué non that the candle-lamps must be shaded, as 
otherwise the result will be painful to the eves  becausi 
electric candles give much more light than wax candles Simple, 
small conical shades should be used, or small screens. There 
must be plenty of lamps, and these should not be too high. 
The result should be a mellow, diffused light with no obtrusive 
shadows or dark places. Where antique fittings are already avail- 
able, these may easily be converted for electric lighting by the 
addition of electric candles. An oak room affords anuthe example. 
The fittings for such a situation should be of wrought 1ron ot armoui 
bright metal. One form of fitting is the lantern, which may bx 
either attached to brackets on the walls or suspended by chains 
from the ceiling. Naturally, the colour or finish of the glass panes 
is an important factor in the determination of the number of lanterns 
required ; but if the bottom of the fitting be left open and a suitable 
invisible reflector be fitted in the top behind the lamp, the numbe: 
need not be unduly increased. Georgian rooms are difficult to 
light satisfactorily with due regard to style. The lustre fitting 
may be a charming thing if designed in the proper way for electri: 
lamps, i.e., concealed within the lustres. A particularly happy 
effect may also be obtained by concealing the lamps within a 
hemispherical bowl, constructed of lustre beads wired togethe1 
Also, there are handsome Georgian brackets and electroliers fot 
electric candles in steel bronze. In this case it may be better not 
to place shades on the lamps, but to employ frosted lamps, and to 
place the fittings fairly high. Rooms with recesses sometimes 
present a difficult problem if the recesses do not receive adequate 
light from the main rooms. Where such recesses cannot have 
fittings of similar style to those in the main room, it is best to place 
one or more small frosted lamps right against the ceiling in the 
centre of the panels, and to cover them perhaps with a bag of yellow 
silk. This method gives an adequate illumination without clashing 
with the decorations. 

Lighting by concealed lamps, known as _ illumination by 
reflected light, is suitable for most styles of decoration where th 
structural arrangements permit of concealing the lamps, and is the 
ideal method where cost is not the first consideration; but th« 
shape and size of the room itself affects the result considerably 
and such an installation should not be attempted by an amateur 
or the result will probably be a failure. There are two mai! 
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TRUBSHAW & GIBSON 


PARK & GARDEN ARCHITECTS 


WINDERMERE. 
ADVICE GIVEN IN ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY 
Speciality: Smal! Gardens, 
Telegrams - “ Trubshaw.” Telephone: 127 
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ways of doing this—by throwing the light on the ceiling from 
fittings with inverted shades, and by illuminating the ceiling by 
lamps hidden by a heavy cornice The latter is very effective, 
and can even be employed where there is an oak ceiling, if there 
is a big whitened cove above the cornice. A large number of 
lamps has to be used, and they are generally of tubular form, 
lying in trough-shaped reflectors. In some cases where this 
method can be used successfully, it need not be much more expen- 
sive than direct illumination, and when absence of eye-strain is 
considered it may be cheaper, as it enables those using the room 
to accomplish more work with less effort. 
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Another method is to transmit light through a translucent 


ceiling, as in the House of Commons This is also effectiy 
and pleasant, but necessitates a false ceiling fitted with obscur 
glass panels, and can therefore only be employed in rooms with 
high ceilings. 

In conclusion, effective illumination is a greater factor of good 
health and contentment of mind than many people appreciat 
Poor lighting or dazzling rays are bad for people who have to us 
their eyes much, and they produce headaches and eye-strain ; whi 
to those who have no occupation they are a source of annoyan 
and discomfort. 


AN ELECTRIC KITCHEN. 


HI interest in the employment of electricity for cooking, 
raised by the attractive exhibit at the recent Smoke 
Abatement Exhibition, continues unabated. There has 
been a feeling, however, that the new departure is in 
the nature of an expensive toy. Such an attitude can 

hardly be maintained, in view of the fact that a business firm of 
the standing of Messrs. Debenham and Co. has adopted electricity 
for the new restaurant established for the workgirls of the 
factory in Marylebone Lane. The problem of feeding such girls who 
work in the West of London is a difficult one. Most of them 
live in rather distant suburbs, 
and to take their midday meal 
at home is, therefore, out of the 





question. They have ordinarily 
only two alternatives—to bring 
their dinner or to go to a tea- 
shop. Neither is_ satisfactory. 
The first certainly means that 
the food will be cold, and the 
second is likely to mean that 
it is imadequate in quality and 
amount. At the same time, 
every penny has to be con- 
sidered. 

It is satisfactory to set down 
some particulars of a system 
which is so kindly in spirit, but 
none the less wise from a business 
point of view. Obviously, girls can 
work very much better if they 
are properly fed. The restaurant 
itself is a very pleasant room, 
with white-tiled walls, and spotlessly clean. Every day about 


three hundred workers sit down to dinner. The caterer 
supplies a luncheon of meat and two vegetables, or meat and 
one vegetable and pudding, for fourpence. A cup of tea, coffee 
or cocoa, with milk, costs a halfpenny. Immediately adjoining 
the restaurant is the kitchen, which, owing to its being equipped 
electrically, is surprisingly small. The present writer visited it 
last week, just after the luncheon hour Although two hundred 


and eighty-three dinners had just been cooked, the temperature 
in the kitchen was little higher than in the restaurant. The total 
equipment used consists of seven ovens, a griller, a fish-fryer and 
four large steamers for potatoes, rice, etc. Tea and coffee are 
prepared in three large electric urns. There is also a hot cupboard, 
where those girls who prefer to bring their food from home may 
have it warmed. The supply of heat to the ovens is delicately 








BOILERS 





AND 





STEAMERS. 





HOT-WATER 





adjusted by a series of switches, so that there are four differe: 
heats. The current only needs to be turned on twenty minut 
before joints are put in to ensure a satisfactory heat for quick a1 
perfect cooking. The details of cost are particularly interes>- 
ing. Current is supplied by the St. Marylebone Borough Coun 
Electric Undertaking at three farthings a unit. The writer of this 
found, on examining the meter, that one hundred and fifty-one uni 
had been consumed in cooking two hundred and eighty-thi 
dinners and two hundred and nine cups of tea. Taking the sale pri 
of these meals at five pounds three shillings, the electrical ener; 
which cost nine shillings and fi 
pence, represents about ni 
per cent. of the total cost. 
must be understood, of cour 
that in supplying meals at suc | 
very low figures the owners of 
the kitchen do not make 
money profit. None the less, th 
earn a real profit from th 
enterprise in greater health ar 
increased happiness for th 
workgirls. From August 25 
to March 31st (approximat« 
six months), 27,500 units w 
used for a daily average of 
over three hundred dinne: 
with most of which tea 
coffee were taken, and also 
three hundred afternoon tea 

This means a _ total cost for 

URNS. cooking energy per annum of 

about one hundred and seventy 

pounds. There seems no doubt that if ordinary coal cooking 
ranges had been installed, the cost in fuel would have been at least as 
great, while a very much larger kitchen would have been necessary 
and the comfort of the cooks very much diminished. It is_ not 
suggested that the same economical results can be obtained in thi 
ordinary household. The larger the kitchen installation, the lowe1 
is the proportionate cost of electrical energy per meal cooked. The 
is, moreover, the fact that, as the consumption of current is so 
comparatively large, the Borough of St. Marylebone charges thx 
specially low price of three farthings per unit, instead of one penny, 
which the ordinary householder has to pay for current used for 
purposes other than lighting. Nevertheless, the installation is a 
highly interesting one, and its owners are to be congratulated on 
their public spirit in adopting a method of cooking which has a 
great future before it. 
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ORNAMENTS FOR SMALL 


Garden 


T seems to be thought rather generally that ornaments, such 


as statues and fountains, find their just place only in grcat 


formal gardens like those 


or Wrest Park. 


of Wilton, Drayton, Melbourne 
Probably this feeling is a survival from the 


day when the formal garden itself was held in small esteem, 


or tolerated only when it helped to frame some great historic house. 


It may be admitted that ornaments need to be employed sparingly 


in small gardens, and _ that 
an undue liberality in their 
use calls up visions of the 
mason’s yard, but therein is 
their 
Another cause that 
has made designers of 


no reason tor 


neglect. 


gardens, whether amateur or 
professional, rather chary of 


AT TEMPLE 


DINSLEY. 


‘antiques’’ are copies of very 


aS soon as seen. 


from formal treatment being 
it seems to be peculiarly ap- 
plicable to little spaces. 
Where a_ garden 
extends over 


scheme 
several acres 
afford to 
be severely simple in the 
details of his 


a designer can 


conception. 
\ broad grass walk which 
runs a hundred yards _be- 
tween herbaceous borders 
of, say, fifteen feet in width 
is a thing so delightful in 
itself that its charm is self- 
contained. The absence of a 
statue framed in clipp2d yows 
to close the vista is forgotten 
in the beauty of the wide 
sweeps of turf and blossom. 
Variety of growth and 
changeful schemes of colour 
provide the necessary inci- 
dent. A little garden, how- 
ever, if too simply treated, 
soon exhausts our curiosity. 
The more the designer 


lacks space, the apter should 
he be in making us forget 
us garden's limitations 





A PAIR OF FIGURES 


resorting to them is the 
scarcity of good models small 
enough to be in scale with 
a little garden It is the 
fact that small figures which 
are genuinely old are rarely 
met with in salerooms. Many 
of the available examples that 


pose, not very plausibly, as 


poor models, and are rejected 
Present taste 
wisely, the principle of formality 


has accepted, as we think 
in garden design. So fai 


suitable only for great gardens 


naam «tin 
ey Tes 


30Y AND 


Supplement to 
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GARDENS 


Ingenious pleasantries of 
treatment here and there 
arrest the interest. By con 
centrating it they make the 
visitor oblivious of the 
smallness of the theatre which 


diversion. 


vields so much 





\T PAPILLON HALL 


\ PIPING BOY 
This is not a plea for many ornaments, still less for any on 
that stands out markedly from its surroundings; no more i 
claimed than that ornament of the right kind is even more welcomy 
in small gardens than in big. It is admittedly difficult to get 
anything satisfactory in scale that is, in fact, small enough, and 
at the same time pleasant 
in its own right, as_ sculp- 
ture. There are always 
available little reproductions 
in bronze of the exquisite 
Narcissus at Naples, and 
this writer has seen it in 


a dozen gardens, and always 





DOLPHIN. 


TERMINAL PAN. 


> 














however, unreasonable always to demand of 


looking well. It is, 


a garden figure that it should be fine as sculpture. 


Professor Lethaby wrote vears ago of garden figures: ‘ Lead 
is homely and ordinary and not too good to receive the vrathti 
of lovers’ knots, red letter dates and initials.’’ This theory 
must be withheld from such younger sons of the house 

as own pen- 


knives, but it 
shows a 
attitude to 


right 


such pleasant 
unheroic sub- 
jects aS may 


properly find 
their being 
enshrined in 
lead. It would 
be an insult 
to submit a 
finely modelled 
bronze or 
marble 
to the 
ing assaults of 
the English 
climate and to 


higure 


chang- 





the slow in 


BRONZE SUNDIAI 

vasion of 
lichen In a little garden the mott/ of the sporting child is 
always fresh and gay Fortunately, there are many skilful 
artists who have turned their hands to modelling boys, winged 
and wingless, busy with every sort of’ merry emplovment. \ 
few are illustrated here, some old, some new. The youngster 
at Temple Dinsley who surveys us, shield in hand and rathe1 
soberly, raises a question as to the placing of statues. 


Nowhere do 
look 


better or more 


they 


easonable 


than on the 
top ot gate- 
piers. Theit 
size seems less 
than 
they are nearer 
to the 


level, 


when 


eyec- 
and 
from a practi- 
cal point of 


view they are 





better than 
large open 


vases, which it 
diffi- 
cult to keep 


LEADWORK FOR FOUNTAIN. may be 


supplied with growing flowers. Best of all, they give a human 


welcoming quaiity to the forecourt over which they seem to 
preside. A very attractive pair is the leaden Youth and 
Maiden dressed in eighteenth century costume that nod and 


beckon to each other ‘from their 


Papillon Hall. 
type therefore suitable 


neighbouring gate-piers at 


They are only about four feet high, and of a 
for comparatively small, though not for 
quite small, 


gardens. They 


will be recog- 
nised as little 


cousins to the 
well-known 
Watteau - like 
Shepherd and 
Shepherdess 
who simper at 
other in 
solemn 


each 
the 
atmosphere of 
the South 
Kensington 
Museum. 

Very serious 
students of art 
are urgent to 
teil us that 
sculpture has 





GARGOYLE FOR GARDEN WALL. 
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no right to represent violent 


are inclined to relax these rules in the case of amorin’. 


just the right degree of move- 
ment in the chubby boy who 
rides a dolphin and spreads a 
sail to the favouring 
Very pretty and thoughtful is 


breeze. 


the little piper who surveys 
his garden world from the low 
pier at the end of a dwarf 


wall. Sir George Sitwell has 
that “a 


ground, however small, should 


written pleasure- 


have its presiding genius, its 
Nymph of flower- garden or 


frove or woodland, or Naiad 


of the well to give a 
personal interpretation to the 
forces of Nature and 
for this reason sculpture 
in a garden is to be 


regarded not as an 

but 
necessity, as 
like that last 
touch of 


ornament almost as a 


colour in a 
picture which 
sets the whole 
canvas in a 
flame.”’ 
Among 
the many sub- 
with 
the 
old designers 


jects 


which 


chose to 
their 

there 
which 


people 

gardens 
is none 
is so steadily OF 
successful 
The 
used 


as Pan. 
Romans 
his bust 
chiefly as a 
Term set on a 
diminishing 


pedestal, and 
it is in this 
form and 


from a modern 
model that 
one of our 
illustrations 
shows him. 
lead holds 
indis putably 
first place 
as the mate- 
rial for garden 
ornaments 
in England; 
but it is apt 


to be expen- 
sive, and 
cement, if 
rightly used 
and coloured, 
makes a satis- 
factory sub- 
stitute. There 
remains terra- 
cotta, which 
can be admir- 
able if of 
quiet —colour- 


ing and 
attractive tex- 
ture; but the 
shiny red of 
some clays 
is hard and 


WELL-HEAD 


action ; 





but 
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even austere critics 


There is 
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WITH 


BIRD BATH 





STONE. 


“OVERTHROW ” 
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LEAD GARDEN 


Give an Old World Charm to the Garden, 
being unobtrusive and restful to the 
eye. Hitherto prices have been pro- 
hibitive, but Barkers are now able to 
supply a limited number of these Figures 











Girl with Flower, Lead Urn in classic Lead Statue of Mercury on Figure of Boy with Figure of Boy with 
charming figure, on style; height 2ft. 6in. Stone Pedestal ; total height Sundial,on Stone Ped- Basket,on Stone Ped- 
: Stone Pedestal ; total with movable lid, finely 6ft. 3in. ; a graceful addition estal; total height estal; total height 


height 4ft. £4 15 Oea. finished. £6 10 0 ea. to any garden. {£7 15 0 ea. 4ft. £3 5 0 ea. 3ft. Vin. £3 5 0 ea. 








VASES « FIGURES 


as illustrated at remarkably low prices. 
During the next four weeks the whole 
of the immense stock of Antiques and 
Fine Reproductions will he offered at 
clearance prices, previous to stock-taking. 
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Aven aH Muth TU OEE = 7. Horticultural Builders and 
- UDAETIT DaceMoensenenvanecennen ey Heating Engineers. 
*PEIGNON* —& CHESTNUT 
liad — ’ WINTER GARDENS, 
CONSERVATORIES, RANGES, 
i VINERIES, STOVES and 
Vaal HEL ee Fs GLASSHOUSES of every 
3 we description. 
3 ¥ :? BUNGALOWS, LODGES, 
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te . BUILDINGS 
t ah for every purpose. 
‘ | DEIGINON : Plans & Estimates prepared’ 
FIELD g Illustrated Catalogue— 
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oan SR Post Free. 
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Works: TOTTENHAM. 
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Pumps driven by HOT AIR ENGINES for Domestic 
: Water Supply. 
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VipaneHeadly 
Church Gate, LEICESTER | 


The “ Friar Tuck” Seat, and 
“Uncle Toby ” Chairs. 
SEAT, > long, DEAL, Painted £2 13 6 
ARK OAK, Varnished - = 40 
CHAIRS, DEAL, Painted - 86 
RK OAK, Varnished $2 00 

CARRIAGE PAID. 


Makers of Old Enslih Geshe Seats 
Summer Houses : Arbours 


Rose Temples : : Arches: Treillage 
Full Illustrated Cataloguc 
on application. 

These Seats can also be obtained from High-Class 
Furnishers, Ironmongers and Stores. 
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BATTLESHIP 
Teakwood Garden Furniture 


MADE FROM BATTLESHIPS BROKEN UP. 











Table 7ft. Gin. Curved Seat £615 0O 
Table £4 10 O 


THE “BARFLEUR” GROUP 


16 Guineas. 





“ Barfleur”” Group. 
Chair £300 It 


“ Barfleur’’ Group. 
Chair 2300 








PHT WAS A Tea Waggon 


Supplies a long felt want in the garden. 
Price £3 3 O carriage paid to any Railway 
Station in England or Scotland 
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ni ST 
“Collingwood ” Set. a | = ( Tae 
“ “4 ” 
Chairs fit round the Table, thus giving good " Collingwood Set. 
seatage room as well as a comfortable back I I J i | il 1 sein einiamstinaes cueataes 
CLOSED 





THE “COLLINGWOOD” SET 
(Open). 9) Guineas 


Waterproof Cover £1 5 0 extra. 








HUGHES, BOLCKOW & Co. Ltd. 


Ship BATTLESHIP CATALOGUE 
i dcceamaens Breakers WHARF APPLICATION 

















BLYTH, Northumberland. 





Royal Agricultural Society’s Show, Doncaster, near Members’ Pavilion. 
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unpleasant. Very good is the 
chalice-shaped terra-cotta 
bird bath now illustrated, and 
there are many satisfactory 
bowls to be had in the same 
material, modelled on simple 
lines and sparingly decorated 
with swags of fruit and the like 
simple devices. ‘ 
Sundials are welcome and 
obvious ornaments that can be 
built up of inexpensive elements, 
and it is sometimes wise to be 
content with a plain brick pillar 
and concentrate the _ interest 
on the dial and gnomon. We 
illustrate an example of bronze, 
in which a girl with daintily 
modelled figure leans over and 
plays “‘clocks’’ witha dande- 
lion. It is a pretty fancy to 
set upon a sundial, and none 
the less fitting to be used 
because the game seems to 
have come with the modern 
child. It is at least much less 
than a century since the 
first reference to “clocks’’ ap- 
pears in literature. There are 
many points in garden archi- 
AN OLD PUMP CASING. tecture where little details 
wrought or cast in lead add 
interest. Masks of lions’ heads or grotesques to spout freshness 
from a wall-fountain are common enough features; but there is 
an unusual note in the dragon-like spout of Mr. Voysey’s devising. 
It is used to throw the surface-water of a terrace walk free from the 
face of its retaining wall. Well-heads are always interesting, 
but some care needs to be exercised in their choice. There 
seems no end to the stream of old ones that come from 
Italian courtyards and gardens, some complete with the old 
iron arching that holds the pail-hook and supports a pulley. 
Heads which are carved of grey and other dark-hued stones 
are more suitable for English gardens than those of white 
marble, which are apt to look harsh and staring. Many of 
them are adorned with the arms of families represented now in 








Italy by  no- 
thing but 





the memory of 





their names 
and the 





bravely-carved 
heraldic 
achievements 
on a well-head 
ora garden- 
house. One of 





A MODERN WELL-HEAD 
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the two old examples in Istrian stone here illustrated once 
belonged to the Marcello family, now extinct. [he other is 
ornamented with the simple and appropriate representations of a 
water vessel. Such memorials of a grandiose world that has not 
survived the clash of modern life may be well enough in a 
great English garden. For the smaller schemes of design, for 
which we are now considering the appropriate type of ornament, 
they are less fitted than a well-head built of brick or stone. One 
simple example is now illustrated with its appropriate ‘“‘ over- 
throw”? of wrought iron. Of garden woodwork there is little 
to be written, 
because lack 
of space pre- 
vents the con- 
sideration of 
treillage and 
pergolas. In 
seats of all 
kinds, how- 
ever, there is 
ample scope 
for the de- 
signer, and 
two good ex- 


amples are 





now illus- 
trated. An 
unusual thing - 


BEEEELEL 
+ Hi 


is the foreign 
pump casing, 
panelled and 
carved, now 
preserved in 
the South 
Kensington 
Museum. The 
iron handle is 
delig ht fully 
wrought, and a 
the general 
effect suggests 





that here is a 
field for decor- 
ative effort. TWO GARDEN SEATS. 

There are 

many gardens which rely for their watering on roof water, bath 
wastes, etc., carefully gathered and conducted to an underground 
cistern which needs to be pumped for garden use. In such a case it is 
good to have an attractive rather than a merely utilitarian pump. Tl« 
eighteenth century lead pump-head is a pleasant thing, but it is 
small and not very easy to adapt to modern pumping mechanisms. 
[his wood-cased example may therefore be helpful in suggesting a 
covering treatment for the modern pump of commerce. Garden 
houses of substantial building are outside our present survey, but 
attention may be drawn to the possibilities for lightly-constructed 
garden shelters of simple fret treatment with a hint of Chinese 





A SIMPLE GARDEN SHELTER. 
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outlines. One is now illustrated which was designed by Mr. Basil 


Oliver for Mr. J. F. Knight. Its floor is paved with alternate squares 
of York stone and Dutch brick, which give a hint of changeful 
colour. In conclusion, it may be said that the making of a great garden 
depends on large ideas and abundant opportunities ; but a shadow 
of imaginative beauty may be thrown on the smallest, if one of its 
features is emphasised by a fit 
ornament that catches up the spirit 
of its surroundings and justly ex- 
presses them. The atmosphere to be 
sought is one instinct with gracious- 
ness and repose. The grotesque is 
a dangerous element, and anything 
that can call up an unhappy thought 
should be banished beyond recall 
Some popularity seems to have been 
achieved lately by the many repro- 
ductions of the dwarf figure of 
Jeffery Hudson, Court favourite and 
protégé of George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham. He occupies a niche 
in history interesting enough, but a 
statue of him is pitiful at best and 
repellent at worst. This and other 
distorted figures of Flemish origin 
should find no place in the English 
garden, which is the place for the 
display of natural beauty and not of 
freaks. There seems no reason why 
such pleasant inhabitants as Cupids 
should not win again the home in 
English gardens which they held 
secure in the seventeenth century. 
In the gardens at Melbourne and Wilton they meet the visitor at 
every turn. Mending their bows and shooting their arrows, dancing, 
robbing a hornet’s nest, and, worst of all, quarrelling with great 
vigour, the little gods bring a valuable note of gaiety and life. 
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OLD GATES AT POWIS CASTLE 
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WROUGHT-IRON GATES. 


HOUGH the history of English wrought-iron gates can 

| hardly be said to have begun until the advent of Jean 
Tijou in 1689, his influence was not universal. Without 

him English smiths would probably have continued to make strong 
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MODERN GATES AT JOYCE GROVE. 


gates and railings of straightforward design, with little fancy ; but 
it is unlikely that they would have adopted the répoussé work whic] 
is so characteristic of Tijou. Despite the obvious attractions of th 
new methods, the national liking for a large restraint in craftsman- 
ship persisted even under the very eye of Tijou. Whil 
he was working at St. Paul’s some less important com 
missions in the Cathedral were entrusted to Thomas 
Robinson, who was evidently an individualist, for he did 
not follow at all closely in Tijou’s steps. Where he used 
embossing it was with imperfect understanding of its 
possibilities. When he was free from Tijou’s influenc: 
and began working at New College, Oxford, about 1711, 
he discarded the Tijou style and developed a simpler 
manner of his own which is markedly English. Warren 
and (despite his Dutch-sounding name) Buncker did 
work of a similar kind during the first quarter of thy 
eighteenth century. 
More famous, how- 
ever, are the men 
who followed in the 
footsteps of Tijou, 
notably Bakewell, the 
Brothers Roberts and 
William Ednev A 
full account of them 
is given by Mr. J. 
Starkie Gardner in 
his English Ironwork. 
Reference will be 
madenow to 
Roberts, because we 
have the opportunity 
of illustrating a fine 
gate which Mr. Gard- 
ner has not identified 
with that craftsman 














It stands at Powis 
Castle, and was, with 
others, put up by 
William, second Duke 
of Powis, in 1720. It 
is traditionally be- A uF 
lieved that the work 
was done by the 
Brothers Roberts, and 
there is no reason to 
doubt it. Date, place “ 2! my re 
and the character of 
the work all support 
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A SIMPLE GARDEN GATE 
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_JARRAH 


FOR 


FENCING& GATES 


THE MOST DURABLE WOOD IN THE GROUND. 
CHEAPER THAN OAK 








Requires neither Paint nor Creosote to prevent decay. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Prices from 


MILLARS’ TIMBER & TRADING CO., LTD., 
PINNERS’ HALL, LONDON, E.C. 
















Afternoon Tea 


in the Garden. 











The Best Disinfectant. ° 
: Vickery’'s 
Jeyes anne 
Horticultural Wash . 
THE BEST REMEDY FOR improved 


MILDEW, GREENFLY, AND ALL FORMS 
OF INSECT BLIGHT. 


Awarded the Diploma of Hovour at the l ea 


Royal Interna*ional Horticultuial 
Exhibition, 1912 





























Horticultural ._ on application to Wagons 
64, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. ; 
with 
Rubber 
Tyres & 
LIMEW ASHING . ae 
and SPRAVING Lift_off “a yw” - 
sa ‘Tray. ee ae P 














S. 2979.—kolished Mahogany Tea Wagon é 
for wheeling Tea on to the Lawn, Verandah, 
GARDEN PAINTS etc., and fitted with useful Lift off Tray for | J C. . IKE RY 
AS USED AT KEw. handing round, 31 in. high, 36in. long, £10 15 0 


THEIR MAJESTIES’' DRESSING CASE MANUFACTURER 


HOWSE smarunied VICKERY’S GARDEN BASKETS from 18/6 || 179, 181, 183, Regent Street, London, W. 


€ MAKE YOUR GARDEN PICTURESQUE wy 























WITH WEATHERED IMPERISHABLE 


“OLD STONE” 


VASES, GARDEN SEATS, SUNDIALS, 
FOUNTAINS, BALUSTRADES,_ ETC. 






SUPPLIED IN GREAT 
VARIETY OF DESIGNS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
FREE ON REQUEST 





URN, 4FT. HI Estimates Free from 


KN Oo Ww LTONS’ Ltd., Bitterne Park, Seuttineninn 
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the tradition. The year 1719 is the earliest that can be associated 
with the independent activities of the Robertses, for they then did 
the very elaborate gates at Chirk Castle. They do not seem to 
have worked much outside Shropshire, Cheshire and Wales. Lees- 
wood, near Mold, Emral, Eaton Hall and Shrewsbury were among 
the places that boasted notable examples from their smithy. The 
design of the Powis Castle gates is, however, the best guide in their 
attribution. No one could have made them in 1720 who had not 
fallen under the spell of Tijou or his book of designs. The hori- 
zontal lines are heavily emphasised and the embossed shells at the 
top of the side panels are unusually prominent. The gates are 
rather unusual in form, coming midway as they do between double 
carriage gates and the ordinarily single foot-gate. The “ over- 
throw ’”’ of the gates is very marked by the range of embossed 

acanthus 


” 


leaves (derived 
apparently 
from Tijou’s 
gadroon and 
acanthus 
border) that 
connects the 
two stout hori- 
zontals sup- 
porting the 





pyramid of 
ENTRANCE TO FERNHILL PARK. —e 
With a _ view, 
no doubt, of 
making the 
gates easy to 
open, they do 
not run up to 
the overthrow, 
but an orna- 
mental panel 
is introduced 
between it and 
the working 
horizontal of 
the gate-frame. 
A rather un- 
usual feature 
is the trio of 
oval rings at 
the base Jf 
eachside panel. 
The embossed 
leaves are well 
GRILLE. executed, 
though with- 
out the natural 
swirl that 
charac- 
terises them in 
Tijou’s work 
and connects 
them organic- 
ally with the 
iron tendrils to 
which they are 
fixed. For all 
that, their 
placing in the 
design is very 
happily 
managed, and 
could not have 
been done by 
a smith who 
knew nothing 
of Tijou’s 
pioneer work. 
The execution 
is very good, 
and the repairs 
which Mr. C. 
G. Hare has 
lately superin- 
tended  fortu- 
nately did not 
need to be 
extensive. No 





FOOT-GATE. 
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doubt the succeeding owners of Powis Castle have been careful 
to keep their ironwork painted. Without such attention the slight 
substance of the embossed work would long since have rusted 
away. Modern craftsmen doing similar leafwork commonly use 
sheet copper or sheet bronze, which defies the weather and can be 
blacked as easily as sheet iron. 

The majority of the gates of the first half of the eighteenth 
century—the golden age of the English smith—are, however, of 
a far simpler type. Embossed work is used sparingly, and the 
basis of their designs is scrolled work taking the form of lyres and 
G’s, variously combined and enriched by water-leaves. Occasion- 
ally there is a diversion into naturalesque forms, when terminals 
spread out as bunches of laurel leaves, but what may be called the 
London type was essentially sober, though rich in treatment. 
After this fashion have been devised the admirable gates, etc., 
at Fernhill Park, Berkshire, by Mr. W. J. Parker. By way of key 
we reproduce a small photograph showing the pair of carriage 
gates, the two foot-gates in their arched openings and the two 
round grilles which do so much to add interest to the curved sweep 
of the brickwork. 

Three further photographs of the several features show 
the details of their design. Attention may be drawn to the 
substance of the iron bars employed. Satisfactory results 
cannot be got from flimsy sections, and the temptation to use light 
material to save cost is to be resisted. Far better a simple gate 
of adequate sections than one bedecked with acanthus but lacking 
strength. 

Another illustration shows a neat foot-gate with a square 
head, in which variety is given by a scrolled panel on the 
hanging side. The gates set up at the entrance to Joyce Grove, 
Nettlebed, Oxon, by Mr. C. E. Mallows represent a different school 





CARRIAGE GATES AT FERNHILL PARK. 


of design. The openwork pillars with acanthus capitals surmounted 
by flaming and beswagged vases, the limited and austere treatment 
of the overthrow, the tasselled-pike verticals and the margin of 
circles in the big gates have a quality of reserve which is far removed 
from traditional smithwork. The circles in particular betray 
French influence, which is strong upon English ironwork to-day. 
The construction is moreover widely removed from the almost 
exclusive use of wrought iron which marks early eighteenth 
century work. The pike-heads, circles and small ornaments in th: 
middle horizontal band are of cast iron, as are the bases, capitals 
and vases of the main piers and some ornaments on the overthrow 
This mingling of cast and wrought iron was popularised during 
the artistic sway of the Brothers Adam, and its economic advan- 
tages will be obvious. The design of the Joyce Grove gates has 
a definite architectural quality, and while its elements are 
simple, their disposition gives a satisfactory air of richness to 
the whole. 





THE CONSTRUCTION =: 
OF HOT HOUSES. 


O many enquiries are addressed to CouNtTRY LIFE as to the 
best forms of construction for hothouses that it seems well 
to give some practical advice on a problem which greatly 
aftects 
it may be assumed that, except in special circumstances, 


successful horticulture? As a general principle, 


the use of iron construction throughout is unsatisfactory. However 


well an iron house may be designed 
and built, there is no means of avoiding 
an undue radiation of heat, and the risk 
of the breakage of glass is always likely 
to be greater than in a wooden house. 
Nine 
who have had 
have felt the 


which come from “ drip,”’ 


practical gardeners out of ten 
any experience of iron 
houses. will objections 
and whatever 
claims may be made as to the increased 
permanence must be discounted by the 


ereater cost « 


{f iron as compared with 


wood. Moreover, this increased life is 
largely dependent on frequent and careful 
reprinting. Failing this, corrosion neces- 
Even if the iron- 
little 


ceitainty that the coating is perfect, and 


sarily works rapidly. 
work be galvanised, there can b 


paint does not take well on a galvanised 
surface. It is sometimes claimed for iron 
houses that the greater slenderness of the 
construction isa marked advantage owing 
to the higher percentage of light which 
is admitted, but practical people attach 
very little importance to this. It may be 
added that iron construction is better for 
fruit-houses than for plant-houses, but 
that in any case growing plants must 
be kept well away from the icon, which 
is litble to burn them if they are touch- 
ing it. 
fore, iron houses should be ruled out. 


PLANT 


There are, of course, several 


For all ordinary purposes, there- 


fine examples, and it is not suggested that they may not be made most 
efficient ; but if so, it can only be in return for a very large expendi- 
ture, either one and a-half times or twice as much as for good wooden 
construction. It remains to be considered what sort of wood is 
the best. 
the latter has the convenience that it may be obtained in very long 
lengths; but both have the grave disadvantage that the resin in 
them continually works through the paint and causes most unsightly 


Pitch pine and Oregon pine are sometimes employed, and 


Unpainted pine looks equally bad, in addition to being 
The ideal method, no doubt, is to build 


patches. 
liable to early decay. 
throughout of teak, which secures a practically everlasting structure. 
The 
latter, if efficient, can rarely be done for less than six shillings 


This, however, is almost as expensive as iron construction. 
per superficial foot of glass. Teak construction, according to its 
details, runs from four shillings to six shillings, very good red deal 
from two shillings to four shillings, and cheap red deal from about 
one shilling and sixpence. A good compromise is to build the sills, 
doorposts and heads of teak, and the rest of the framework in 
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selected red deal, of which, perhaps, the best comes from Archangcl. 
Siberian larch, which is also an Archangel timber, is admirable. 
It comes from extreme northern latitudes; it is of slow growth, 
and is very hard and durable. It is, perhaps, second only to teak 
in durability. Given sound material, skilled design and careful 


upkeep, there is no reason why a house thus built should not last 
for fifty years, or even for a century; but too much stress cannot 
be laid on the importance of careful upkeep and regular repainting. 
An imexpensive red deal house, carelessly maintained, is quite 
likely to be a complete wreck within twenty years. 


A word may 





FRUIT HOUSES AT BOSWORTH PARK. 
be said about the various types of patent glazing bars as compared 
with ordinary putty glazing. Most specialists are not in favour 
of them. They are apt not to be air-tight, with the result that a 
good deal of heat is lost, and not only the coal bill, but the cost of 
installing piping and boiler is considerably affected. 

The lifetime of a hothouse and, therefore, the most appropriate 
construction for it, naturally depend on its use. The higher the 
temperature and the greater the moisture the more rapid is likely 
to be the decay. For fruit-houses or cool greenhouses, therefore, 
it is not necessary to employ so expensive a construction as 
for forcing-houses, cucumber, melon and orchid houses. 

Within the limits of a short article it is impossible to set out 
any gencral principles of design, because the different types of 
plants to be housed affect the question very greatly. For example, 
a cucumber-house can be much narrower than a tomato-house, and 
each individual building requires to be considered on its merits 
to aspect, natural shelter, etc. A point to be 
emphasised, however, is that the success and permanence of such 
buildings depends very largely on quite small details of construction. 

the excellence of which is the fruit of long experience. 


CONCRETE GARDEN 
WALLS. 


HE choice of a material for garden walls some 
times involves difficulties. 


with reference 


encircling walls of a stone-built house, 


cannot be dismissed so readily. So large an amount 
a big garden is likely to involve a heavy expenditure 
If bricks of a good red are available, they can scarcely 
be bettered. When, however, they are not pro 
duced locally and would be costly if brought fron 
far, a concrete wall is a good alternative. Th« 
accompanying illustration shows an interesting treat 
ment. The terminal posts bear the marks of th: 
wooden ‘“‘shuttering’’ set up to hold the newly 
mixed concrete in its place while it is setting 
The walls are furnished with little roofs of pan 
tiles, which look more attractive than a coping 
and serve the same practical purpose. 





In a brick country 
the question generally answers itself. The 
however, 


of masonry as is needed for walls that are to enclose 


=[|\hr- ww © isl) 
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mae “ DUPLUS ” 


COMBINED HEATING SYSTEM 


is the regult of twenty-five years’ experience. 


PL PES CAN'T FUR 


No tiring wait for 


HOT BATH 


A plentiful supply of clean 
hot water is always ready. 
By opening a single valve— 
as simple as switching on 
the light— 


Radiators are Hot 
whenever wanted. 














Both bath and _ radiators 
||\j are supplied with separate 
water from 


One Boiler only 





s which requires no attention 
» beyond periodical filling of }} 
the fuel supply box, while an | | 
autumatic 


FUEL ECONOMISER 
PREVENTS WASTE. 


SF Write to-day for fuller 
particulars for your own 
requirements. testimonials, 
etc., to the Inventor, 
WILLIAM FREER, Heating Engineer 
Wellington Street, Leicester. — 

































AS the result of thought and labour for over a cen- 
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l AIR GAS has always stood for good design, high quality, and 
| vue sest wcHr ror soundness of construction in all their productions. 
COUNTRY HOUSES y Advice on any matters pertaining to the Country 
and ESTATES. Be House or Estate is always readily given, and 
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Brilliant, and as pure as Electric, designs and estimates prepared for any requirement. 


but softer and cheaper 


SIMPLE and SAFE. 


Easily installed in any House 
Send for Illustrated Booklet 
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BUILDINGS OF ALL STABLES, LOOSE CONSERVATORIES, 

KINUS (Permanent or Pore BOXES, Cow Houses, Pig- Vineries, Peach or Orchid 

table), Residences, Bungalows, _geries and all Farm Premises, Houses, Garden Frames, 
etc., etc. etc., etc. etc 






® GARDENIMPLEMENTS, IRON & WIRE FENCING, KENNEL APPLIANCES, 
‘umps, Water Carts, ‘I'rellis, Galvanized ire Netting Poultry Houses & Appliances, 
Garden Seats, etc, ete Gates, Tree Guards, etc etc., etc 


PETROL ENGINES for IRON ROOFING, Ete 
Lighting, Pumping, and Indus- Staircases, Bridges, and Con 
trial or Marine Purposes. structional Work of all kinds. 
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The “Country Life” Library. 


Gardening for 
Beginners 


naga CONSERVATORIES & GREENHOUSES 








( BOARDS’ PATENT “WIRE TENSION” | 


A HANDBOOK TO THE GARDEN 
By E. T. COOK 
12s. 6d. Net, by post 12s. 11d. 






Light 





and Elegant. 











Published at the Offices of “Country Lire,” Lrp., 
20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


J. CHEAL & SONS, LTD. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENERS AND 
GARDEN ARCHITECTS 


53, VICTORIA ST., S.W., and 
The Nurseries, CRAWLEY. 





Imperishable [ron Frame Roof. 
No outside roof painting. 
No putty. Flat glass. No drip. 











Advice given and work undertaken in any part of 
the country. CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 
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GARDEN POOLS. 


use of water as a decorative 
garden fell 


Py SHE 


element in the 
into great neglect during the 

Victorian period, and is even 

now imperfectly understood: 

It is true that it took an important place 
in some of the big gardens which owed 
their design to such men as Sir Joseph 
Paxton, but it was not very wisely 
employed. As early as 182r Paxton 
made a large lake at Battlesden Park, 
’ where he was employed as gardener, and 
he was responsible for the great fountains 

at Chatsworth The work of his school, 
however, showed no sound appreciation 
of the possibilities of water. The lessons 
of Versailles and Hampton Court had 
been wasted as far as the nineteenth 
century was concerned. Especially was 
this the case in the use of water as an 
element in the design of small gardens. 
The qualities that make for successful 
tr.atment of limited spaces are the same 
in principle as in the case of! big areas; the differences are 
only in detail The three accompanying illustrations show the 
marked sense of dignity which Mr. Unsworth and Mr. Inigo 
Triggs have given to water features conceived on a limited 


PARTERRE 


scale. The arched stairway over a curved pool is in a 


Hampshire garden, and on a slightly lower level thn the 
paved 


grass parterre with stone walks. The parterre has 


a small pool at its centre, which adds its note of freshness. Nor 





LILY POOL ADJOINING CURVED 


WITH SMALL 


STAIRS. 





POOL WITH ARCHED STAIRWAY. 


are such pools merely ornaments ; their use as dipping-wells giv 

them a distinct practical value to the working gardener. 
Another pleasant example of a pool is illustrated, in which th« 

chief purpose was to find a home for water-hlies. Surrounding 





DIPPING-WELL. 


the basin, and less than a foot below the normal water-level, is 
a shelf about fitteen inches wide, on which may be set pans o1 
baskets containing lily plants. There are varieties which, on 
account of their intrinsic value, or for the purpose of ensuring 
better growth, it is desirable to pla 
in this way. It may be added that 
some of the more robust water-lilics 
will grow in from six to ten feet o 
water, but such a shelf as is now 
described need never be more than tw 
feet below the ordinary level, and is mo: 
convenient if only from six to twel\ 
inches below. The shape of this po 
i.e., a short oblong with rounded end 
was indicated by the curved plan o! 
the double stairway which it adjoins 
The garden stonework shown 
the pictures has just the right acce 
of roughness in its execution, but it 
important not to over-emphasise th 
quality. ‘‘Crazy”’ paving is a go 
thing in its place, but that place is n 
everywhere. For terraces adjoining 
houses of balanced and grave design 
is well to be content with paving-stoncs 
of regular shape ; too much irregular 
1s apt to produce a very restlcss effect 
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intended by the principals of the firm, 
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Offices : Nelson Street. 


‘CRISPIN’ 
GREENHOUSE 


HE aartistic taste and practical knowledge embodied in green- 
houses, etc., designed by Crispin by Sons are backed up by 
excellence of workmanship in every detail. 

branches of the work, skilled workmen are engaged ; the timber is 
selected with great care, and all erections are designed and super- 


Orchid Houses, 
Cucumber Houses, Melon Houses, Vineries, etc. 
And all classes of Hot-water Boilers and Heating 
Catalogue Free. 





Exhibit at Int: rnational Horticultural Exhibition. 


JAMES CRISPIN & SONS, BRISTOL. 


In all the many 


Ferneries, 


Works : St. Philip's. 
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HAND-POWER MACHINES 


IN ALL KINDS AND SIZES 
TO SUIT EVERY USER. 


HORSE AND PONY MACHINES 
THE BEST LARGE MACHINES. 
MOTOR MOWERS, LAWN SWEEPERS, 
GARDEN ROLLERS, TENNIS MARKERS, 
EDGE TRIMMERS, GOLF ROLLS, TURF 
CUTTERS, ETC., ETC. 











RANSOMES’ 
LAWN MOWERS. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


POSSESS IMPROVEMENTS 
EMBODIED IN NO OTHER 





Illustrated Catalogue free on application to 


| eee, SIMS & JEFFERIES, Ltd., IPSWICH. 


The oldest a most experienced firm in os Lawn Mower Trade. _- 


MACHINES. 


Marble surround. 


and 3ft. Sin. wide. 














Original design for Wall Fountain, 
Now nearly completed, with slight modifications, in Stone, Verde-Antique 
Figure to be executed in_ bronze. 
Conservatory, Loggia, Court or Interior. 
Address 


H. ALLEN, No. 1, The Avenue, Fulham Road, S.W. 


as exhibited in the Royal Academy. 


Suitable for 
Price £250. Size 5ft. 6in. high 
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Pavilions Shooting Boxes 
Cottages Stables 
Garages Drill Halls 
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‘Garden Furniture 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Seats, Tables 
Rustic 
Arches 
Arbors 
Trellis Work 
Gates, Fenc- 
ing, &c., &c. 


Send your 
requirements. 














Catalogue free. 


The “Buckingham” Seat and Table, sub;tantially constructed of 


| selected red deal leit rough from the saw, except the slats o: seat ant 
table which are plawed, they are finished with a special preservative which | 


protects tne wood from the weather and makes them look JUST LIKE OAK 

An ideal seat for tea, club, or private gardens, bowling greens, &c., being 
specially constructed to stand hard wear. Length of seat 4 ft. 6in " other 
sizes toorder. It is very inexpensive and really an ornamental seat which 
proved such a favourite with my customers last season. Packed and car 
riage paid, 15/- each, 27/6 the pair; 2 seats 27/6; 3 seats 40/-; or 2 seats 
and 1 table 40/-. This seat and table are also made planed up and painted 
three coats, white or green, 25/- each, carriage paid; made in Engiish oak, 
£2 2s. each 


INustrated List of GREENHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, GARDEN | 


FRAMES5S, &c.,free on application. Special designs and estimate sul mitted 

Artistic designs of Sundials, Fountains, Pillars, Vases, Balustrades, é 

List onapplication. Send f of particul ars of our PATENT ROOF GL AZING 
Illustrated book entitled * FOR THE GARDEN” free on request 


W. T. Revitt, Joinery Manufactu rer, Cinay. | 


Members of The Royal Horticultural 
Society will be especially interested 
in an illustrated article dealing with 


WISLEY GARDENS, 


which appears in this week’s issue ot 


THE GARDEN 


| (date ed June 29th). 
an article on 
“The Summer Propagation 
of Roses from Cuttings,” 
which will be of great service to all desirous 
| of increasing their stock of Roses. 


This issue also contains 


| THE GARDEN is published every Thursday, PRICE ONE 
| PENNY, and can be obtained of all Booksellers and News 
|agents. Annual Subscription, including postage, Inland, 6,6; 
Foreign, 8/9. Publishing Office, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 
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TROLLOPE and COLLS 


have for disposal a Unique Collection of 
Antique Well Heads from Northern Italy, 
including some of historic interest. 








Very Fine Historic Well Head. 


Also a set of 12 Istrian Stone Columns 
from a Pergola near Padua, and other 
Garden Ornaments. 


Specimens to be seen at 
WEST HALKIN ST., Belgrave-sq., LONDON, S.W. 


Booklet with Particulars mailed on application. 
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ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION FOR 


Conservatories, Peach Houses 
Vineries, Plant & Carnation Houses 


ETC,, ETC. 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE No. 35, SHOWING OUR 
PATENT METHOD OF CONSTRUCTION 


MESSENGER & CO., Ltd. 


Loughborough, Leicestershire 
London Office : 122, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W. 
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PRICE 15/- NET. 


This reprint of the first book on Architecture published in 
England has been prepared with the utmost care and at 
great cost in EXACT FACSIMILE. Five plates, 


drawn by Shute himself, are included in the volume. 
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